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IN PAST 20 years, Canada has greatly expanded oil production, mining, and manufacturing. Industry now brings in much 


more income than does agriculture, once the chief occupation. 


However, farming still is important. 


Canada Is Important Partner 


But Northern Neighbor Resents Being Taken for Granted 


No two nations anywhere share 
a longer common boundary than 
do the United States and Can- 
ada. Nor do any two countries 
trade with each other more. Yet 
rising friction is threatening to 
harm U. §.-Canadian relations. 


% AMERICANS take Canada _ too 

much for granted,” said a man 
from Windsor, Ontario, in conversa- 
tion with a group of close friends 
from Detroit, Michigan, directly 
across the Detroit River from Wind- 
sor. “Moreover, many U. 8. citizens 
know surprisingly little about Can- 
ada.” 

He then proceeded to quiz his 
friends on certain basic facts about 
Canada. Somewhat to their surprise, 
they found wide disagreement among 
themselves on the answers to his ques- 
tions. On one point, however, the 
Americans agreed: they didn’t know 
nearly as much as they should about 
our big northern neighbor. 

[See how well you can do with the 
questions that the Canadian posed to 
his American friends: (1) How many 
provinces has Canada? (2) Which is 
the largest province? (3) What is 
Canada’s capital? (4) What are that 
nation’s 2 major political parties? (5) 
Who is Canada’s top government of- 
ficial, and what is his title and party 
affiliation? ... Jot down your answers. 


As you read further in this article— 
in which the answers appear—check to 
see how many questions you answered 
correctly. | 

The lack of knowledge on the part 
of Americans about the big country 
to the north is only one of several 
grievances voiced by Canadians these 
days. Many of our neighbors are also 
concerned about U. S. control of in- 
dustries in their country and about 
rising American influence in other 
areas of Canadian life. 

Vast country. Among the nations 
of the world, Canada is outranked in 
size only by the Soviet Union. Its area 
of 3,850,262 square miles is slightly 
greater than that of all Europe. Can- 
ada is about 6% bigger than all the 
50 states in our Union. 

Anyone traveling across southern 
Canada finds natural regions much 
like those directly to the south in the 
United States. Thus, the Maritime 
Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland) remind one of northern 
New England. The industrial and 
farming regions of Ontario resemble 
those of New York State and Ohio. 

The prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta are a great 
deal like Montana, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. The Rocky Mountains push 
northward from Montana and Idaho 
into western Alberta and British 


Columbia, located on the Pacific coast. 
Quebec has less resemblance to the 
United States than most other parts 
of Canada. In early days, the French 
settled there along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence River. The French lan- 
guage is still widely spoken through- 
out Quebec, the largest of Canada’s 10 
provinces. (In addition, there are 2 
sparsely settled regions in the far 
north called territories—the Yukon, 
famed in gold rush days, and the 
sprawling Northwest Territories. ) 

Canada’s people. Most of the coun- 
try’s 18,000,000 people are concen- 
trated in areas along the southern 
border. Nine-tenths of them live 
within 200 miles of the United States. 

About half of the Canadians are 
descended from English, Irish, and 
Scottish settlers. Though Canada is a 
wholly independent nation, she retains 
ties with Great Britain, her former 
overseer, through membership in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Almost a third of Canada’s people 
are of French descent. (Both English 
and French are official languages.) 
The remainder of the Canadians are 
of many different descents—German, 
Polish, Italian, Scandinavian, Ukrai- 
nian, and others. There are more than 
150,000 Indians and Eskimos. 

Since World War II, close to 1,900,- 
000 people have migrated to Canada. 
About 84,000 came in during the first 


9 months of last year (including 8,500 
from the United States). 

Factories and farms. The big North 
American nation ranks among the 
leading countries of the world in pro- 
duction of nickel, copper, iron ore, 
platinum, asbestos, gold, silver, ura- 
nium, and zine. AlJberta’s oil fields 
supply much of Canada’s petroleum 
needs. 

On the plains of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, millions of 
bushels of wheat are raised. In On- 
tario, Quebec, British Columbia, and 
the Maritime Provinces, fruit and 
vegetables are grown, and dairy farm- 
ing is carried out. 

The dense forests which cover 40% 
of the nation’s land area are the source 
of great amounts of timber. News- 
print, made from wood pulp, is Can- 
ada’s biggest export. 

Off both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are bountiful fishing grounds. 
Canadian rivers generate more horse- 
power than those of any other country 
except the United States. 

A strong nation. Canada’s abun- 
dant natural resources are a major 
factor in the spectacular progress 
which the country has made during 
the past 20 years. Other factors in- 
clude the nation’s vigorous people, its 
free-enterprise economy, and its demo- 
cratic government. 

Canada’s government is of the par- 
liamentary type, similar to that of 
Great Britain. The leader of the party 
electing the most members to the 
House of Commons becomes Prime 
Minister. Today, John Diefenbaker, 
leader of the Progressive Conserva- 
tives, holds that post. His party won 
a landslide victory over the Liberals 
and other smaller groups in the 1958 
balloting. 

Ties with U. §. Close, friendly rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States are a matter of long standing. 
We have fought side by side in 2 
World Wars. We are working together 
today in planning North America’s 
defenses. 

Three radar chains, stretching from 
east to west across Canada, have been 
constructed to give early warning of 
aircraft approaching the 2 nations by 
way of the north polar region. (This 
route is the shortest one from the 
Soviet Union to the United States.) 
We and our northern neighbor coop- 
erated in setting up the radar chains. 

In the St. Lawrence Valley, our 
countries have worked together in a 
big navigation and electric-power proj- 
ect. Opened in 1959, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway permits large ocean vessels to 
enter the Great Lakes. 

Last October, an agreement was 
finally made for further development 
of the water power of the Columbia 
River. This waterway rises in the 
Rocky Mountains of British Columbia 
and flows into the United States where 
it eventually becomes the boundary 
between the states of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Trading partners. The 2 big North 
American countries are major trading 
partners. We buy nearly 60% of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF (from left): General George Decker, Army; Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; General Lyman Lemnitzer, Chairman of Joint Chiefs; General Thomas White, Air Force; and General David Shoup, 


Marines. 


General Shoup takes part in JCS meetings only when Marine Corps matters are at issue. 


Defense Reorganization Studied 


Centralized Control of Our Armed Forces Is the Basic Issue 


How can the U. S. Defense De- 
partment best be set up to pro- 
vide careful and farsighted mili- 
tary planning, to ensure good 
teamwork among all our armed 
forces, and to avoid waste? This 
is a basic question in the debate 
over Senator Stuart Symington’s 
proposals for defense reorgani- 
zation. 


HE armed services represent by far 

the biggest activity of our federal 
government. Military spending ac- 
counts for more than half of Uncle 
Sam’s total yearly outlay. The De- 
fense Department—operating an ex- 
tensive network of bases within the 
United States and overseas—includes 
more than 2,500,000 soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, about 
civilian em- 


plus 
officials and 


airmen, 
1,200,000 
ployes. 
Under the best conditions, efficient 
management of this vast agency would 
be a tough job. So there is always a 
great deal of concern—and disagree- 
ment—as to what pattern or form of 
organization within the department 
our defense officials to 
handle their work most effectively. 
For instance, many people feel that 
the Defense Secretary, who heads the 
department, should be given highly 


will enable 


THE PENTAGON, in Virginia across the Potomac River from Washington, D. C., is headquarters of the Department of Defense. 


centralized control over the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
Others favor a greater degree of in- 
dependence for the different branches. 

Democratic Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, head of a committee 
that has prepared a detailed set of 
proposals in this field for President- 
elect Kennedy, is among those who 
want to give the Defense Secretary 
more direct control over the armed 


. services than he now has. 


During our nation’s history, the 
setup of the military establishment 
has been changed a number of times. 

Early period. In 1789, when Amer- 
ica’s government under the Constitu- 
tion was first organized, Congress 
created a Department of War. This 
body handled all military operations 
until 1798. A new Department of the 
Navy was then established for naval 
and Marine Corps affairs, while the 
Army remained under the War De- 
partment. 

The 2 agencies continued as full- 
fledged administrative departments, 
each headed by a Cabinet-rank secre- 
tary, for 149 years. They cooperated 
with each other in certain fields, es- 
pecially in time of war. Navy vessels, 
for example, bombarded the French 
coast to help prepare for Army troop 
landings during the World War II 


rm 


invasion of Europe. In_ general, 
though, the services went their sep- 
arate ways. 

When military aviation came into 
being, both groups acquired substan- 
tial air power. The largest portion of 
America’s air fleet in World War II 
was under Army control. 

The change-over to our current sys- 
tem began in 1947, 2 years after the 
global conflict ended. At that time, 
Congress put all military forces under 
a single agency—known first as the 
National Military Establishment and 
since 1949 as the Department of De- 
fense. The Defense Secretary, who 
heads this organization, replaced the 
War and Navy Secretaries in the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 

At present, the Secretary of Defense 
is Thomas Gates, Jr. When the Ken- 
nedy Administration takes over, he 
will be replaced by Robert McNamara. 

Within the Defense Department 
there are 3 separate divisions—like- 
wise known as “departments”—for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. But the 
civilian secretaries who head them do 
not hold Cabinet positions. They work 
under the Defense Secretary’s super- 
vision. 

Ranking below these 3 men are the 
top military officers for each of our 
armed services. The Army and the 
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Air Force are headed by generals, each 
known as a Chief of Staff. The Chief 
of Naval Operations (an admiral) and 
the Marine Corps Commandant (a 
general) both work in the Navy De- 
partment. 

Besides being the overall military 
commanders of their particular 
branches, these 4 officers serve to- 
gether in a body known as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (with the Marine Com- 
mandant acting only when his forces 
are concerned). The Joint Chiefs’ or- 
ganization is headed by a fifth man— 
the Chairman—who has no other mili- 
tary responsibilities. He is the high- 
est-ranking officer in the nation’s uni- 
formed services. The present Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs is Army Gen- 
eral Lyman Lemnitzer. 

Headquarters for all these leaders is 
the Pentagon, a huge, 5-sided struc- 
ture in Virginia—across the Potomac 
River from Washington, D.C. Accord- 
ing to latest available figures, this 
building provides working space for 
25,500 people—15,500 civilian and 
10,000 military. 


What are the exact roles of the 
various defense officials—and of the 
Joint Chiefs as a group? 


Let’s start with the Joint Chiefs. 
They are—as a body—the principal 
military advisers to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President, who is 
Commander in Chief of all our armed 
services. Their group also provides a 
direct link between the President and 
the Defense Secretary—on one hand— 
and the field commanders of our com- 
bat forces—on the other. 

When major decisions are reached 
on problems of military strategy, or- 
ders go down from the President 
through the Defense Secretary and 
the Joint Chiefs to leaders of field 
organizations such as the Pacific Com- 
mand, the European Command, and 
the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand. This arrangement is intended 
to furnish unified control over the 
combat forces—to maintain “team” 
operation of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps units. 

While orders dealing with actual 
operations of combat units go directly 
to these organizations through the 
Joint Chiefs, many related matters are 
left to the individual Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Some 10,000 military personnel 


and 15,500 civilians are working in the vast structure now. In it are 2 clothing shop, department store, and other services for the employes. 
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CHAIN OF COMMAND FOR DEFENSE OF OUR COUNTRY 


RECRUITMENT, TRAINING, SUPPLY, ETC., 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 
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THESE ARE JUST the very top people. 


officials who head these departments 
now carry heavy responsibilities con- 
cerning transportation, recruitment 
and training of personnel, purchasing 
of equipment, research on the develop- 
ment of new weapons, and so on. 

In such fields, orders go down from 
the President and the Defense Secre- 
tary to the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Secretaries. Each of the latter 3 gives 
instructions to the military leaders 
(Chief of Staff, etc.) in his particular 
branch. 


What changes in the present setup 
does the Symington committee recom- 
mend? 


If Mr. Symington’s plan is carried 
out, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will no longer have their individual 
departments within the defense estab- 
lishment. The jobs of the civilian sec- 
retaries who now head these agencies 
will be abolished, and military chiefs 
of the different services will work di- 
rectly under the Defense Secretary. 

At present, Congress makes sep- 
arate appropriations of money to each 
of the 3 major branches. Senator 
Symington’s plan calls for just 1 ap- 
propriation—to the Defense Depart- 
ment. The purpose of all these steps 
is to give the Defense Secretary closer 
control over the different armed serv- 
ices. 

In addition, if Mr. Symington’s plan 
is adopted, the top military officers of 
the individual branches will no longer 
serve as members of any group such as 
the Joint Chiefs. This body will go 
out of existence, and in its place will 
be a single officer—Chairman of the 
Joint Staff. As the nation’s highest- 
ranking general or admiral, he will be 
the principal military adviser to the 
President and the Defense Secretary. 

Although the Chairman will have a 
sizable staff of assistants plus a Mili- 
tary Advisory Council, he alone will 
carry most of the responsibility that 
now rests on the Joint Chiefs as a 
group. He will provide the link be- 


tween the Defense Secretary and com- 
bat units in the field. 

His Advisory Council will consist 
of officers taken from the individual 
armed services, but no longer actively 
connected with the work of any par- 
ticular service. Thus it will differ 
sharply from the present Joint Chiefs’ 
organization, whose members include 
the top military commanders of the 
various branches. 

People who support the Symington 
plan argue as follows: 

“U. S. military efforts have long 
been hampered by intense rivalry 
among the separate armed forces. 


FORD MOTOR CO. 
ROBERT McNAMARA, who will be 
Secretary of Defense in President John 
Kennedy’s Administration 


There is a tendency for each group to 
promote its own interests instead of 
giving top consideration to our coun- 
try’s overall defense requirements. 
“The Symington suggestions are 
aimed largely at remedying this sit- 
uation. The new plan, if carried out, 
would cut down on the influence of the 
individual branches. It would help 
centralize the control of our entire 
military establishment under the Pres- 
ident, the Defense Secretary, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Staff. 


“The new setup would be more eco- 
nomical, since it would eliminate much 
duplication of effort among the serv- 
ices. The savings, if then applied to 
the development and purchase of ad- 
ditional weapons, would substantially 
boost our military strength.” 

Opponents of the Symington plan 
reply: 

“The structure of our federal gov- 
ernment is based on a ‘check-and-bal- 
ance’ system. The President can veto 
acts of Congress; lawmakers can re- 
ject Presidential appointments; the 
Supreme Court can declare laws un- 
constitutional; and so on. These 
checks and balances were worked out 
to protect the nation against hasty and 
unwise governmental actions. 

“Within an agency so important and 
powerful as the Defense Department, 
similar safeguards are needed. We 
must have a system in which the top 
leaders of each armed service can 
exert strong influence to prevent or 
correct what they regard as mistakes 
in military planning. 

“If the control of our defense effort 
is too highly centralized, and if the 
individual services don’t have enough 
voice in overall planning, there is 
danger that serious blunders will be 
made—and that the objections and 
warnings voiced by one branch or 
another will go unheeded.” 

in conclusion. As these lines are 
written, President-elect Kennedy has 
not gone into detail concerning his 
opinion of the Symington plan. In any 
case, though, defense reorganization 
promises to be a major topic of debate 
in Congress and elsewhere this year. 

—By ToM MYER 





One of the shortest electric railways 
in the world runs between the old Sen- 
ate Office Building and the Capitol. 
An extension is nearing completion 
to include the new Senate Office Build- 
ing. The trains carry senators from 
their offices to the Capitol itself. 
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Under them are thousands of others who carry out the many details of our government’s largest department. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell name of general who heads 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


1. Wood ______ for newsprint and 
other paper is important Canadian 
product. 


2. Westernmost of Great Lakes. 
3. Capital of Peru. 
4. Mr. Kennedy’s choice for Secre- 


tary of Defense. 


ene form part of Can- 
ada’s population, and some also live in 
Alaska. 


6. Defense Department headquar- 
ters are in this building. 


7. Metal product of Canada. 
8. Another Great Lake. 


| ave ore, a leading product 
of Canadian mines. 


1)2/3)4/5)6)7/8)/9 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Nyasaland. VERTICAL: 
1. Guinea; 2. Syria; 3. Ghana; 4. Sa- 
hara; 5. Malagasy; 6. Nile; 7. Spain; 
8. Congo; 9. Red. 
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The Story of the Week 


A Popular Leader— 
Canada’s Diefenbaker 


The tall and impressive Prime Min- 
ister John Diefenbaker of Canada (see 
page 1 story) is a fourth generation 
Canadian whose ancestors came from 
Germany and Scotland. His father was 
teaching school in Ontario when John 
was born September 18, 1895. 

Young Mr. Diefenbaker studied po- 
litical science and law in college. After 
completing his studies, he soon became 
one of Canada’s best known criminal 
lawyers. His ability to win cases 
earned him the nickname “counsel for 
defense.” 

After achieving success as a lawyer, 
Mr. Diefenbaker decided to enter poli- 
tics. In 1940 he won a seat in Canada’s 
House of Commons as a member of 
the Progressive Conservative Party. 
He became Prime Minister 17 years 
later when his party, with the support 
of smaller groups, succeeded in win- 
ning majority support in the House. 

On March 31, 1958, Mr. Diefenbaker 
called for new elections so that his 
party could try for a clear majority in 
the House. In an election landslide, 
the Progressive Conservatives won an 
additional 97 seats, giving them a sub- 
stantial majority in Parliament and 
putting Mr. Diefenbaker in firm con- 
trol of the government. 


Crash Spurs Drive 
For Safer Air Travel 


The nation’s airlines and govern- 
ment agencies that supervise flights 
are determined to make 1961 a safer 
year than the previous one for air 
travel. The tragic mid-air collision 
of 2 giant airplanes over the New York 
City area last month spurred the new 
drives for additional safeguards in air 
transportation. 

Altogether, the nation’s scheduled 
airlines carried an estimated 58,400,- 
000 passengers during 1960. Even 
the year-end tragedy brought the 
death toll no higher than about 400 
passengers for the past 12 months— 
a much better safety record, mile for 
mile, than motorists made on the high- 
ways last year. Nevertheless, air offi- 
cials are searching for new ways to 
reduce mishaps in 1961. 


Most accidents of 1960 occurred 
while planes were landing or taking 
off from airports. Hence, safety ex- 
perts are working especially hard this 
year to improve the supervision of in- 
coming and outgoing air traffic and 
to make instrument landings and take- 
offs even safer than they are now. Ac- 
tually, 1,200 flights in and out of 
New York City are successfully com- 
pleted every day when the weather 
conditions are so bad that flights must 
be guided almost entirely by instru- 
ments! 


Studies Under Way for 
Youth “Peace Corps” 


Colorado State University and other 
groups are making special studies of 
a plan to send certain trained Ameri- 
can youths to underdeveloped lands 
instead of to military training camps 
under the draft. The Colorado school 
has been asked to make the study by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA), which supervises our 
overseas aid programs. 

In brief, the proposed plan would 
work like this: Let us suppose that a 
young man is exempt from the mili- 
tary draft while completing his agri- 
cultural course in college. Upon get- 
ting his degree, he is subject to call 
for duty in the armed forces. But in- 
stead of putting on a uniform, he 
serves in India to teach farming meth- 
ods there. He is paid the same amount 
and serves for a similar period of time 
as do draftees in the armed forces. 

The proposed program, widely called 
the “peace corps,” is strongly sup- 
ported by President-elect John Ken- 
nedy. He is therefore expected to 
urge speedy congressional action on it 
when he takes office January 20. 


Win a Trip Abroad in 
United Nations Contest 


Would you like to win a trip to 
Europe or Mexico? You may be the 
lucky winner of such a trip if you 
enter the Annual United Nations Stu- 
dent Contest. Other prizes include 
college scholarships and cash awards. 

Every high school student in the 
United States and its possessions has 
a chance to win these prizes by taking 





BUDDY WERNER, America’s best-known male 
skier, is performing on Colorado slopes this 
year after several winters spent mostly in 
Europe. In 1955, the young athlete withdrew 
from college to compete in ski races abroad. 
Now Buddy has decided to complete his 
college work. His 
enrollment as a soph- 
omore at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado 
has made that col- 
lege’s ski team an 
overwhelming favorite 
to retain the national 
title it has won for 
the past 2 years. 
Buddy first took up 
skiing as a boy in his 
home town of Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo- 
rado. Over the past 10 years, he has won many 
trophies here and abroad in downhill racing. 
He was expected to be the leading member 
of last year’s U. S. Olympic team, but he fell 
and broke a leg shortly before the competition 
was to take place. The leg is now sound, 
and the 24-year-old native of Colorado is 
looking forward to a successful season on 
U.S. ski slopes. 





SPORTS—SKIING AND BOWLING 


MARION LADEWIG of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is the world’s best woman bowler. She 
recently won that title in the “world series of 
tenpins,” held at Chicago. Mrs. Ladewig was 
one of 64 women who participated in the 
tournament. She took up bowling more than 
20 years ago after 
Starring in several 
other sports. As a 
girl, she played first 
base on a_ baseball 
team organized by 
her brothers. A 
speedy runner, she 
won the 100-yard 
dash for 4 years in a 
row in a field day 
held annually in her 
city. The dark-haired 
girl later became an 
excellent softball pitcher on a women’s team 
representing some bowling alleys. The owner 
of the alleys watched Marion pitch, and de- 
cided that her smooth, underhand delivery 
would probably make her a good bowler. He 
invited her to try that sport, and thus started 
her on the road to the world championship. 
Mrs. Ladewig is one of the few sports champs 
who can boast of being grandmothers. 








a written examination on the UN in 
his school next February 16. The 2 
best examination papers from each 
school will be entered in state-wide 
competitions. Two winners of each 
state contest will then compete to de- 
termine the 2 big national winners: 

The contest is sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, together with many state and 
local groups. The AAUN has prepared 
a special study kit, which is now ready 
for use, containing the information to 
be covered in the forthcoming exam. 
A kit may be obtained for 35 cents. 
Additional kits are available for 25 
cents apiece. 

If you would like to take part in the 
contest, your teacher can obtain com- 
plete details for you by writing to the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


People, Places, Events 
Both Here and Abroad 


Nepal’s government is undergoing 
sweeping changes. King Mahendra is 
taking over complete control of the 
Himalayan Mountain land’s govern- 
ment after forcing his prime minister 
out of office. The king’s action may 
have been an effort to strengthen his 
rule in the face of growing unrest at 
home and mounting efforts by Red 
China to bring its small neighbor un- 
der communist control. 

Uncle Sam will continue his em- 
bargo on sugar imports from Cuba 
for at least 3 more months. President 
Eisenhower recently issued an order 
to keep in effect a ban on further 
sugar purchases from Cuba because of 
that country’s “deliberate hostility” 
toward the United States under Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro. 

Refugees, meanwhile, continue to 
stream out of Cuba. Around 1,000 
Cubans flee their homeland every week 
to escape repression in their country. 
Many of the refugees are settling in 
Miami, Florida, causing serious hous- 
ing and employment problems for that 
city. 

Russia says she plans to cut her 
military spending in the coming year. 
In its proposed 1961 budget, Moscow 
calls for arms expenditures of approxi- 
mately 10 billion dollars. 

Actually, experts say, Russia will 
continue to spend about as much as we 
do for military purposes—around 40 
billion dollars. The 10-billion-dollar 
figure mentioned by the Reds, these 
observers point out, doesn’t include 
expenditures for scientific research 
work on weapons, the construction of 
plants needed to turn out arms, and 
many other similar projects included 
in our defense budget. 


Ethiopia Hopes for 
Better Times at Home 


There may be some lasting changes 
in Ethiopia as a result of the short- 
lived revolt against the government of 
Emperor Haile Selassie last month. 
At that time, officers of the Emperor’s 
special guard sought to overthrow the 
monarch and put his son Asfa Wassen 
on the throne. The uprising was 
quickly put down by soldiers loyal to 
Haile Selassie, who was visiting in 
Brazil at the time. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that the re- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
SINCE THE RECENT revolt in Ethi- 
opia, plans are moving forward to bring 
about much-needed social and economic 
reforms in the African land. Haile 
Selassie is criticized for not having done 
more along this line for his people. 


volt has convinced Ethiopia’s monarch 
that he can no longer delay vitally 
needed reform programs. Reports 
from the African land indicate that 
the Emperor has now decided to step 
up plans to build more schools and 
divide large estates among landless 
workers. 

Made up of mountains and a high 
plateau in the eastern central part of 
Africa, Ethiopia has an area of 458,- 
000 square miles—about 11% times the 
size of Texas. Most of the land’s 
20,000,000 inhabitants are farmers. 
They raise livestock and grow grain 
crops as well as coffee, which is Ethi- 
opia’s chief export. 

Though the soil is fairly rich, crops 
are meager because primitive tools are 
used for farming. In fact, poverty 
continues to be one of Ethiopia’s lead- 
ing problems. Another is illiteracy, 
for only about 5% of the country’s 
people can read and write. 


Important Messages to 
Congress This Month 


Soon after Congress opens each 
year, the lawmakers receive a number 
of important messages, either in per- 
son or otherwise, from the President. 

The first major White House report 
to Capitol Hill is the State of the 
Union message. It is required by our 
Constitution as a report by the Presi- 
dent on the overall condition of the 
country. It also usually includes leg- 
islative proposals. 

Even though President Eisenhower 
has only a short time left in office, he 
will present this year’s State of the 
Union message to Congress. Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy is expected to 
make his own legislative recommenda- 
tions to the lawmakers shortly after he 
is inaugurated. 

A second yearly message deals with 
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the government budget. In this re- 
port the Chief Executive presents to 
Congress an estimate of the money 
that federal agencies will need for ex- 
penses during the 12 months beginning 
July 1 and ending the following June 
30 (the federal government’s fiscal or 
bookkeeping year). Capitol Hill is 
likely to hear 2 budget messages this 
year—one from the outgoing Chief 
Executive and the other from the new 
President. 


UN Faces Many Issues 
In Its Spring Meeting 


When the United Nations General 
Assembly resumes its meetings March 
7, it will face a host of unfinished 
problems—problems that were debated 
but left undecided during the session 
that ran from September through 
most of December. 

Last fall, the UN tried, but failed, 
to get disarmament talks under way 
once more. It was also unable to agree 
on the future of the strife-torn Congo, 
or reach agreement on other trouble 
spots scattered over the globe. In fact, 
the Assembly wasn’t even able to agree 
on how it will pay the bill for keeping 
troops in the Congo to maintain peace 
there. 

Peace-loving people throughout the 
world are hoping that the spring As- 
sembly meeting will be more fruitful 
than the one held last fall. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Paper 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) top officials of the Ken- 
nedy Administration and the work of 
their agencies, and (2) India. 


SMILES 


A pretty student in nursing school and 
her doctor fiancé had just broken their 
engagement and she was telling her 
troubles to her girl friend. 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed her 
friend, “he actually asked you to give 
back all his presents?” 

“Not only that,” sniffed the girl, “he 
just sent me a bill for 36 visits.” 


os 
Sam: This cup of coffee is good to the 
very last drop. 


Larry: What’s wrong with the last 
drop? 














* 


Jane: The trouble with you is that 
you’re always wishing for something you 
don’t have. 

Sally: What else is there to wish for? 


* 


Laura: I have a cold, or something, in 
my head. 
Clara: A cold, undoubtedly. 

















DARE FROM LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
“I think I’ll take the whip away from 
him and give the crowd a thrill.” 


aN« 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


STUDENTS WHO INTEND to go to college need to plan well in advance 


Paying College Costs— 





Many Plans 


““"FPHERE is no reason why any stu- 

dent who qualifies for college 
should be barred for lack of funds.” 
So said a leading educator not long 
ago when discussing the rising cost 
of getting a college education. 

If your plans include college study, 
you may already have given consider- 
able thought to the problem of financ- 
ing your education. In our November 
28 issue, we discussed scholarships 
and how to go about getting them. 
This week we shall review additional 
plans to help pay your way. 

Earn-and-learn. Some 175 colleges 
and universities scattered over the 
country now offer their students an 
opportunity to attend classes for part 
of the academic year, and leave the 
campus for paying jobs the rest of 
the time. At present, 35,000 students 
are enrolled in the work-study pro- 
grams. Many earn an average of be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000 a year. 

Antioch College in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, was one of the first liberal arts 
institutions to adopt the work-study 
plan. That school requires students 
to alternate 3 months of study with 
3 months of work on regular paying 
jobs. Though the chief purpose of 
this program is to provide students 
with practical work experience, it has 
helped many of them financially. 

Another type of earn-while-you- 
learn program has recently been in- 
troduced in some leading eastern 
colleges. Sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation, it is known as the “intern” 
method of training teachers. Pro- 
spective teachers work part-time while 
taking college courses to complete 
their training. 

Part-time jobs. Many students earn 
part of their college expenses by work- 
ing in the summer and on a part-time 
basis while attending classes. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, 3,000,000 col- 
lege students earn at least part of 
their expenses in this way. 

Most colleges have placement bu- 
reaus where students can get help in 
finding work during the school year. 
Write to the college of your choice 
and ask about employment opportuni- 
ties there. The State Employment 
Service can also help you. 

Loans from colleges and other in- 
stitutions. At least 800 colleges 
throughout the nation provide loans 
to students. Interest rates usually 
run about 2% to 4% on the amount 


to Help You 


borrowed. (In some cases, no charges 
are made for these loans.) As a rule, 
you are given an extended period of 
time—often until after you graduate 
—to repay the loan. 

Some states, including New York, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Indiana, Rhode 
Island, and Delaware, have plans that 
encourage banks to lend money to col- 
lege students at low rates. Generally, 
these states guarantee the loans— 
that is, they agree to repay it if the 
borrower should fail to do so. 

More and more banks in all states, 
as well as finance companies, insur- 
ance groups, and other institutions, 
are providing loans to college stu- 
dents. Most of these firms charge 
between 6% and 8% interest a year 
on loans. For information on a va- 
riety of financial aid plans, ask your 
bank for a pamphlet entitled, ““Financ- 
ing Higher Education.” If your bank 
doesn’t have one, it may be willing to 
get one for you from the American 
Banker’s Association. 

Federal government loans. Under 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, Uncle Sam provides loans to 
certain college students at low interest 
rates. Here’s how the plan works: 

You can borrow up to a total of 
$5,000 at 3% interest on the unpaid 
balance. The interest doesn’t apply 
to the loan until one year after you 
finish school, and you don’t have to 
begin repaying the loan until then. 
You may take up to 10 years to pay 
off the borrowed funds. 

Because the act of 1958 is designed 
chiefly to encourage young Americans 
to enter engineering, scientific, and 
teaching professions, students in these 
fields are given preference for gov- 
ernment loans. You must also be able 
to show that you need the funds to 
finish your college studies. Each col- 
lege works out its own way of judging 
financial need, and you should apply 
to the institution of your choice for 
such loans. 

As a final hint, start now to work 
out your college payment plans by 
talking things over with your parents. 
Figure out how much your family can 
spare out of savings and current in- 
come. Next, estimate the amount you 
may be able to earn in summer and 
other part-time jobs. Then check into 
the various loan or scholarship plans 
to take care of the rest of your college 
costs. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











U. S. Defense Setup 


1. Is our total number of soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, and marines now about 
1,500,000; 2,500,000; 4,500,000; or 7,500,- 
000? 


2. Briefly trace the development of our 
defense setup, from 1789 to the present. 


3. Describe the route, or “chain of 
command,” through which orders involv- 
ing the operation of combat units are 
passed down from the President. 


4. Describe the chain of command used 
in handling various matters such as re- 
cruitment and training. 

5. Mention some outstanding changes 
in defense organization proposed by Sen- 
ator Symington. 

6. Give arguments 
these changes. 


7. Identify: Thomas Gates, Jr.; Robert 
McNamara; Lyman Lemnitzer. 


for and against 


Discussion 


Do you or do you not favor the Sy- 
mington reorganization proposals? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Our Neighbor—Canada 


1. How many provinces has Canada, 
and which is the largest? 


2. List the leading natural resources 
of that nation. 


3. Who is Canada’s Prime Minister, 
and how was he chosen? 


4. Name 2 rivers on which the United 
States and Canada are cooperating in 
electric-power development. 


5. What are our biggest purchases 
from Canada, and what do we sell in 
large quantities to that country? 


6. What 2 different views exist among 
Canadians on the issue of U. S. invest- 
ments in Canada? 


7. Name the country whose trade pro- 
posals to Canadian officials are provoking 
debate in Ottawa. 


Discussion 


1. Why do you think that we and the 
Canadians have been on much friendlier 
terms than have many other neighbor- 
ing peoples of the world? Explain. 

2. How do you feel about the possi- 
bility of Canada’s increasing its sales to 


Cuba at this time? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous P 


1. Tell something about John Diefen- 
baker. 

2. At what time during flight did most 
1960 air accidents take place? 


3. Briefly explain how the proposed 
youth “peace corps” would work. 


4. Why does the President 
“State of the Union” 
gress? 


make a 
address to Con- 


5. Though a revolt against Ethiopia’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie failed, what 
changes may come as a result of that 
event? 


References 


“Defense,” and “McNamara,” News- 
week, December 19, pages 19 and 20. 

“Canada and the U.S.A.—Partners in 
Trade,” (differing views) by James A. 
Roberts, a Canadian trade official, and 
Henry Kearns, U. S. Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, The Rotarian, June. 


“The Long Border That Peace Built,” 
(the boundary between Canada and the 
United States), Life, September 12. 


Pronunciations 


Asfa Wassen—Az fai wi'sén 
Diefenbaker—dé fén-bak’er 
Fidel Castro—fé-dél’ kas’tré 
Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-las’é 
Mahendra—mi-hén dra 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON AND WILLIAMS 


INCLUDING ALASKA BORDER, Canada has a frontier with the United States of some 5,500 miles of land, lakes, and the St. Lawrence River 


Canada and U. S. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


goods that our neighbor sells outside 
Our chief purchases in- 
clude newsprint, lumber, wood pulp, 
and mineral products. 

leading customer for 
U. S. goods. We supply her with more 
than two-thirds of the products she 
acquires from other Her 
biggest purchases are manufactured 
goods—especially farm and industrial 
machinery and automobile parts. 

Many are 
about the lack of balance of trade be- 
For some time 
now, our annual sales to Canada have 


its borders 


Canada is a 


countries. 


Canadians concerned 


tween the 2 nations. 
purchases by at least 


surpassed out 
$850,000,000 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 
IN A CHEMISTRY CLASS at a Ca- 
nadian high school, these students are 
carrying out an experiment 


Canada couldn’t continue to carry 
on this unbalanced trade with us if it 
were not for the fact that Americans 
are investing heavily each year in 
Canadian industries. Many of the dol- 
lars invested for this purpose help 
Canada pay the large sum which she 
owes to the United States over a year’s 
time. 

U. S. role in Canada. Although our 
northern neighbor has sought money 
from citizens here to develop its mines 
and build its factories, many Cana- 
dians are concerned about the control 
that American investors are gaining 
over industry in their country. They 
point out that U. S. citizens own more 
than three-fourths of Canada’s rubber, 
automobile, petroleum, and natural 
gas industries; more than one-half of 
its electrical industry; and more than 
40% of its pulp and paper mills. 

Those Canadians who dislike this 
trend say that their country is becom- 
ing too closely tied to the United 
States. No nation, they contend, 
should permit foreigners to have so 
much control over basic industries. 
They feel, too, that Canada would 
greatly benefit if a larger share of the 
profits remained within the country 
instead of going into the pockets of 
investors living outside of Canada. 

Not all Canadians, by any means, 
take such a critical view. Some point 
out that the economic boom which 
Canada enjoyed during much of the 
1950’s wouldn’t have taken place if it 
had not been for funds advanced by 
U. S. investors to develop new mines 
and industries. They also say that 
Canada needs the industrial tech- 
niques and skills which are brought in 
by our companies. 

Tariff problems. There are differ- 
ences of opinion over tariffs, too. To- 
day, our government puts import taxes 
on certain goods produced in Canada. 


If these tariff rates were lowered or 
eliminated, Canadians say they would 
be able to sell more goods in this coun- 
try and put their trade with us in bet- 
ter balance. 

U. S. officials point out that Canada 
has her own system of tariffs, some 
of which keep our goods from entering 
Canada. Any lowering or elimination 
of tariffs, they say, would have to be 
by both countries. Such a step, they 
think, would hurt Canadian industry 
more than it would help it, for many 
more American goods would then en- 
ter Canada than is the case at present. 

Trade with Cuba. When the Cana- 
dian Parliament reconvenes tomorrow, 
January 10—after the holidays—in 
the capital city of Ottawa, the issue of 
whether or not to increase trade with 


CANADIAN DEPT. OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


ESKIMO lads in Canada 


Cuba is expected to come to the fore. 

The United States has stopped sell- 
ing goods (except for foods and medi- 
cines) to Cuba because we feel:that 
Castro’s government is communist- 
controlled. Canada’s policy has been 
to carry on business as usual with the 
Caribbean nation. 

Last month Cuba sent a trade mis- 
sion to Canada, seeking to buy indus- 
trial and farm machinery and raw 
materials. It arrived at a time when 
Canadian officials were carrying on a 
drive to boost foreign sales. 

Some Canadians feel that they 
should sell all they can to Cuba. They 
point out that this will help to balance 
the country’s foreign sales with its 
purchases. They say that Canada has 
no quarrel with Cuba. Moreover, they 
are critical of the U. S. trade embargo 
on that small land, which—they con- 
tend—will force Castro’s country to 
trade more and more with communist 
nations. 

Other Canadians feel that it would 
be unwise to supply Cuba with many 
of the goods which the United States 
refuses to sell there. They contend 
that the sale of machinery and raw 
materials to Castro’s country will 
strengthen the communist-controlled 
regime on that island. Moreover, they 
declare that increased Canadian trade 
with Cuba would arouse resentment in 
the United States, and would weaken 
the strong ties built up between the 2 
big nations over many years. 

This issue is expected to provoke hot 
debate in Ottawa. Nevertheless, a 
solution is expected to be reached that 
will not harm U. S.-Canadian relations. 
Officials in Ottawa realize—as do the 
top men in Washington—that the fu- 
ture welfare and safety of each nation 
depends to a large degree on continued 
close cooperation with the other. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Letters from Students 








See, Read, 


and Hear 








The fact that the number of votes cast 
for Mr. Nixon was so close to that re- 
ceived by Mr. Kennedy indicates that the 
voters as a whole believed either of these 
men would do well as President. Al- 
though I am a Republican, I believe all 
our citizens should now give Mr. Ken- 
nedy the fullest cooperation and support. 

EDWIN KECHMAN, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
* 

I agree that it is necessary to cut down 
on our spending abroad, but this should 
be done by limiting tourist trade—not by 
bringing home families of our service- 
men. Families are the basic units of 
society, and every effort should be made 
to keep them together—abroad and at 
home. BARBARA DE Roo, 

Burbank, California 


* 


I was impressed by your article on 
the waoteral college. After studying 
the arguments pro and con, it is my 
opinion that the electoral system should 
be eliminated and that the people should 
vote directly for their President. 

DIANA STEPHENSON, 

Edgar, Montana 


* 


Thanks for your December 12 article 
on the growth of state and community 
tasks. I believe there is need for an 


increase of federal aid to states, espe- 
cially for more and better schools. 
Bupp MICHAELS, 
Bloomfield, Indiana 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the 
following items, find the picture of 
the person. identified and place the 
number of that picture on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. President-elect of Brazil 
2. Head of Cuba’s armed forces 


3. Chief Justice of 
States 


the United 


4. UN Secretary-General 


5. Yugoslav President 


6. President-elect Kennedy’s choice 
as Secretary of State. 


7. Mayor of West Berlin 
8. Prominent figure in Congo crisis 


9. President of South Korea 


II. MULTIPLE CHOICE. In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your 
answer sheet. 


10. The United States operates the 
Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba (a) 
under a treaty signed with the Castro 
government; (b) under treaties dat- 


ing back to 1903; (c) under a year- 
to-year agreement; (d) under a lease 
due to expire in 1963. 


Results of the mock political election 
held by our high school (Kelvyn Park) 
illustrate one unusual outcome that is 
possible under our present system of 
voting. 

Mr. Nixon won 273 electoral votes to 
264 for Mr. Kennedy, which in a real 
count would have made Vice President 
Nixon the winner. In the popular vote, 
Mr. Kennedy led 656 to 644. 

In our election, Mr. Nixon won elec- 
toral votes in big states by small margins. 
Mr. Kennedy took smaller states by big 
margins (somewhat in contrast to the 
national election pattern). 

BETTY FOSTER, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 


Your article on Brazil set me to think- 
ing about our foreign policy. We have 
neglected our neighbor republics in Cen- 
tral and South America. It is time that 
we live up to our responsibilities. If we 
can strengthen the Latin nations through 
financial and technical assistance, we can 
face the world with a united hemisphere. 


ROBERT ORR, 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
* 


Debate continues on the question of 
whether the vote of the electoral college 
or a direct vote of the people shall be the 
final decision in choosing our Chief Exec- 
utive. My belief is that the decision 
should be made by popular vote. 

Mary LACKEN, 
Chicago, Illinois 











NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 
Scoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made for each wrong or omitted answer. 


The American Observer Semester Test on National and World Affairs 


11. President Eisenhower is among 
those who feel that federal payments 
to state and local agencies should be 
(a) increased; (b) maintained at the 
present level; (c) reduced; (d) elimi- 
nated. 


12. President-elect Kennedy is 
among those who feel that federal pay- 
ments to state and local agencies 
should be (a) increased; (b) main- 
tained at the present level; (c) re- 
duced; (d) eliminated. 


13. French President de Gaulle 
wants the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to (a) have absolute au- 
thority over forces contributed by 
member nations; (b) have a minimum 
of authority over the military forces 
of its member nations; (c) restrict 
the area of its responsibility to West- 
ern Europe; (d) take over supervision 
of Algeria. 


14. General Lauris Norstad thinks 
that NATO should (a) not be equipped 
with nuclear weapons; (b) take over 
the U. S. stockpile of these weapons; 
(c) get rid of all ground forces and 
concentrate on air power; (d) have 
control of the nuclear weapons that 
are supplied to its members by the 
United States. 


15. Trains in the United States (a) 
handle 90% of city-to-city passenger 
transportation; (b) carry a larger 














RADIO-TV. CBS is a pioneer in pro- 
viding authentic news on both radio and 
television. One of the several keen 
minds helping to keep the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s programs at their 

' usual high standard 
is Howard K. Smith. 
Mr. Smith cur- 
rently does an anal- 
ysis of a key topic 
on the CBS-TV 
nightly news round- 
up (6:45 p.m. EST). 
He is moderator of 
Face the Nation, a 

es panel-interview pro- 
gram, and often ap- 


Howard Smith 
pears on special newscasts which are 
scheduled at regular intervals. On radio, 
he presents a survey of the news for 
CBS network listeners on Sundays at 
8:15 p.m., EST. 

Now 46, Mr. Smith has an impressive 


background. Louisiana born, he is a 
graduate of Tulane University at New 
Orleans, has studied at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity in Germany, and was a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford in Britain. He has 
been with CBS since 1941, and has 
worked also for Time magazine and 
United Press. 

This well-known news analyst is as 
much at home in Europe as in his pres- 


percentage of the nation’s freight 
than they did 10 years ago; (c) still 
haul more freight than-does any other 


means of transportation; (d) have 
had a sharp increase in passenger 
business since 1945. 


16. In order to register for voting, 
people must live in the various states 
for periods ranging from (a) 6 months 
to 2 years; (b) 1 to 3 months; (c) 
3 to 6 months; (d) 2 to 4 years. 


17. One of the most serious prob- 
lems now facing Brazil is (a) mass 
unemployment; (b) inflation; (c) 
lack of natural resources; (d) lack 
of political freedom. 


18. Brazil’s population is approxi- 
mately (a) 124,000,000; (b) 15,000,- 
000; (c) 63,000,000; (d) 31,000,000. 


19. The Republic of the Congo, for- 
merly under Belgian control, (a) is 
slightly larger than Belgium; (b) is 
about as large as the United States 
east of the Mississippi; (c) is the 
smallest of the newly independent 
African lands; (d) occupies one-third 
of the African continent. 


20. Under the Daniel-Kefauver pro- 
posal, (a) the system of electoral 
votes would be completely abolished; 
(b) a Presidential candidate would 
receive the same percentage of a 
state’s electoral votes as he did of its 


This test covers the issues of September 5, 1960, to January 2, 1961, inclusive. 


ent home, Washington, D. C. His Dan- 
ish-born wife is a former newspaper 
correspondent. The Smiths have 2 chil- 
dren, Jack and Catherine. 

ON NBC-TV, President Eisenhower 
is to be honored in “Tribute to a Pa- 
triot” (Tuesday, January 10, 10 p.m. 
EST). Generals, world statesmen, and. 
others will appear to praise our out- 
going Chief Executive. 


READING. The New York Times 
Magazine (Sunday, Dec. 18, page 10) 
discusses possible substitutes for the 
electoral college. 


MOVIES. Cimarron, based on Edna 
Ferber’s novel of the building of Okla- 
homa, an MGM feature in color. It’s 
highly recommended. Glenn Ford and 
Maria Schell are stars. 


INAUGURATION. All the networks 
will cover the inaugural ceremonies on 
TV and by radio (Friday, January 20, 
starting about 11 am. EST). Black- 
and-white TV cameras will be used at 
the Capitol, where the new President 
and Vice President will take the oath 
of office and Mr. Kennedy will deliver 
his inaugural address. As the marchers 
pass the White House before Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s reviewing stand, NBC-TV will 
use color cameras for the first time at 
an inaugural parade. 











popular votes; (c) the electoral college 
would meet in November rather than 
December; (d) Presidential elections 
would be held once every 3 years. 


21. A few months ago, the Organi- 
zation of American States expelled 1 
of its members—(a) Cuba; (b) Ven- 
ezuela; (c) Guatemala; (d) the Do- 
minican Republic. 


22. Japan’s Socialist Party would - 
like that country to (a) observe a 
neutral policy in world affairs; (b) 
maintain close military ties with the 
United States; (c) join the commu- 
nist bloc; (d) end all trade with the 
United States. 


23. The total number of electoral 
votes in our nation is (a) 763; (b) 
299; (c) 101; (d) 537. 


24. A large majority of neutral 
countries (a) want a strong United 
Nations; (b) feel that the world or- 
ganization already has too much au- 
thority; (c) favor continued French 
rule over Algeria; (d) are opposed 
to international disarmament. 


25. Before it became independent 
in 1954, Laos was a colony of (a) Brit- 
ain; (b) France; (c) the Nether- 
lands; (d) Portugal. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Vital Decisions Made by U. S. Presidents 


S have Presidents before him, 

John Kennedy must make deci- 
sions that will greatly affect the future 
of the United States. 

In continuing efforts of the outgoing 
Administration to keep the world at 
peace, he will certainly face tense 
moments in dealing with communist 
Russia. At home, the President-elect 
must seek the right answers to eco- 
nomic and other domestic problems. 

With his Cabinet chosen, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is already making plans to meet 
problems that now seem pressing. It 
is unexpected questions, however, that 
often require strong action—as the 
following examples from the past 
show. 

George Washington faced a rebel- 
lion by farmers in western Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1794. The farmers were an- 
gered by a federal tax on whisky, 
which they made from surplus corn 
and sold at a profit. Our first Presi- 
dent used troops to restore order. In 
so doing, he established the national 
government’s right to collect taxes and 
to use power to enforce its laws. 

Thomas Jefferson 
Louisiana Territory 
1803 for $16,000,000. 


purchased the 
from France in 
Acquiring this 


Semester Test 


(Concluded from page 7) 


26. Under our Constitution, the 
Vice President is (a) the presiding 
officer of the U. S. Senate; (b) in 
charge of Cabinet meetings; (c) re- 
sponsible for decisions made by the 
Secretary of State; (d) the presiding 
officer of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


III]. COMPLETION. After the cor- 


responding number on your answer 
sheet, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes each of the fol- 


lowing items. 


27. Most Algerians are followers of 
the - religion. 

28. ; , Secretary 
of Agriculture since 1953, has been 
one of the most controversial mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower Cabinet. 


vast region was a major step toward 
westward expansion of the nation. All 
or parts of 15 states were eventually 
formed out of the territory, which 
stretched from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Mountains of the west, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to Can- 
ada in the north. 

James Monroe issued the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823. It warned European 
nations against efforts to build new 
colonies in the Americas and was 
in effect, a promise to protect Latin 
American nations. In the months 
ahead, Mr. Kennedy may have to de- 
cide whether or not to use the doctrine 
as a basis for action to keep Russian 
communism out of the Americas. 

Abraham Lincoln was determined to 
preserve our Union even though it 
meant a tragic war. 

Theodore Roosevelt brought about 
the U. S. decision to build the Panama 
Canal in the early 1900’s. It provides 
a short route between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, which is valuable for 
transferring warships quickly from 
one sea to the other in periods of 
crisis, and also for cargo and passenger 
ships on peaceful voyages. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt decided in 


29. Brazil recently moved its capi- 
tal from Rio de Janeiro to __ 


30. Each of our state governments 
has a_ legislative, executive, and 
branch. 


31. France began occupying Algeria 
during the __ century. 


| LOT AE 
tinue to head the FBI under the new 
Administration. 


33. President ? 
of Indonesia, is an important “neu- 
tral” leader. 





34. Under our present election sys- 
tem, it is possible for a Presidential 
candidate to receive a majority of 
electoral votes and a minority of 
__ votes. 


35. Russia’s Premier Khrushchev 
and Red China’s Secleeri 
appear to be competing for leadership 


of the communist bloc. 








1940 to provide Britain with arma- 
ments for World War II against Ger- 
many. Aid at that time—which was 
before Japan forced us into the con- 
flict in 1941—very probably saved 
Britain from defeat. 

Harry Truman made 3 fateful de- 
cisions. He ordered use of atomic 
bombs against Japan in 1945 to hasten 
the end of World War II. He approved 
the airlift of 1948-49 that supplied 
food to free West Berlin, when the 
Russians tried by blockade to starve 
U. S. and allied forces out of the city. 
He directed the use of U. S. forces to 
help defend South Korea from Com- 
munist conquest in 1950. 

Dwight Eisenhower sent Marines to 
help maintain Lebanon’s government, 
when that Middle East land faced re- 
volt in 1958. At home, Mr. Ejisen- 
hower felt compelled to use federal 
troops in 1957 to maintain order dur- 
ing a dispute over desegregation of a 
high school at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Unrest in the Middle East, the school 
desegregation issue, and the safety of 
West Berlin are all continuing prob- 
lems which Mr. Kennedy will take over 
when he becomes President on January 
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36. At the present time, slightly 
more than —____% of our federal gov- 
ernment expenditure goes to national 
defense. 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find 
the location of each of the following 
places on the adjoining map, and write 
the number of that location after the 
proper item number on your answer 
sheet. 


87. This island country is now con- 
sidered a member of the communist 
bloc. 


38. United Nations troops are try- 
ing to maintain order in this strife- 
torn, newly independent African land. 


39. Premier Ikeda’s Conservative 
Party won a recent election here. 


40. The communists are trying to 
gain control of the western part of 
this city. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
TYPE of atomic bomb that was dropped 
on Hiroshima, Japan, by U. S. Air Force 
in World War II. It weighed 9,000 
pounds, but was only 120 inches long 
and 28 inches in diameter. 


DEPARTMENT or bevease 
THIS TYPE, weighing 10,000 pounds, 
60 inches in diameter, and 128 inches 
long was used against Nagasaki. Presi- 
dent Truman had to make the hard de- 
cision to use the atomic weapons in an 
effort to hasten the end of the war. 

In the years ahead, another President 
may have to decide whether to use to- 
day’s more powerful hydrogen bombs— 
should communist Russia provoke war 
against the free world. 


41. The capital of this Asian land— 
scene of fighting between communist 
and anti-communist groups—is Vien- 
tiane. 


42. President Tito heads the gov- 
ernment of this land. 


43. Prime Minister Nehru is the 


leader of this country. 


44, Capital of the most heavily pop- 
ulated communist nation. 


45. Fighting has been going on here 
for 6 years between French troops and 
rebel forces. 


46. Our 7th Fleet patrols this area. 


47. Leads the world in coffee pro- 
duction. 


48. Supporters of Juan Peron staged 
an unsuccessful uprising here a short 
time ago. 


49. Scene of a top-level international 
communist meeting held late last fall. 


50. Caracas is its capital. 
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